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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

AUGUST, 1914 

POLITICS AND BUSINESS 

THE PRESIDENT'S CHANGE OF MIND 

BY THE EDITOB 

Whetheb consistency be regarded as, indeed, a jewel or, 
accepting Emerson's definition, as a mere "hobgoblin of 
little minds adored by little statesmen," the wide latitude 
accorded to their Presidents by the American people in this 
respect is so noteworthy as to have become almost prover- 
bial. The correctness of the theory that one should not 
hesitate to profit from knowledge acquired through ex- 
perience was realized long before Our Colonel began to 
blow first hot and then cold to conform to the exigencies of 
practical politics, but undeniably he taxed it to the utmost 
without sensibly depreciating his popularity. Because of 
temperamental differences, that which in him was a change 
of heart becomes necessarily in our present Chief Magistrate 
a change of mind, but the effect is substantially the same — 
a fact which accounts for the quite general approval of the 
President's seeming reversal of his attitude toward business 
and business men, as indicated by his personal reception of 
Mr. Morgan and his official appointments of Mr. Warburg 
and Mr. Jones. 

Whether or not it be true, as carefully hinted from the 
White House, but, speaking candidly, doubted elsewhere, 
that the interview with Mr. Morgan took place at his own 
solicitation betokens little or nothing; the true significance 
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of the happening clearly lies in the President's obvious and 
happy conclusion that his standing before the masses has 
now become sufficiently secure to enable him to come into 
actual personal contact with the foremost banker of the 
country without endangering his political prospects. True, 
shortly after his rebuff of Mr. Vanderlip and Mr. Davison, 
the President did admit Mr. Speyer to his presence, but 
without enthusiasm and only after seeing to it that the door 
should be left ajar to guarantee the pitilessness of requisite 
publicity. Wholly aside, too, from the persistence of the 
banter painstakingly heralded by the alert Secretary to the 
Administration, there was the further consideration that Mr. 
Speyer, in common with other distinguished members of 
his race, had demonstrated his fidelity to true political ideals 
by contributing freely of his accumulated possessions to the 
success of the Democratic candidate in 1912. No such reason 
applied in the case of Mr. Morgan, who, it will be recalled, 
openly espoused the cause of Mr. Taft without manifesta- 
tion of shame or apparent suspicion of wrong-doing. 

The incident, therefore, appealed to sagacious journalists 
as a notable event signalizing an abrupt departure on the 
part of the President from a fixed policy of exclusion of all 
whose favorable opinion and faithful obedience rested under 
the faintest shadow of doubt. A further natural conclusion 
was to the effect that the President was not only desirous of 
acquiring more explicit information respecting the condi- 
tion of business throughout the country than he had been 
able to derive from the official bulletins of the ebullient Sec- 
retary of Commerce, but also was willing to convey the 
impression to the minds of restive manufacturers ami 
merchants of wonted tolerance toward the great body of 
citizens engaged in commercial pursuits. Needless to re- 
mark, such an inference would have been most welcome to 
those business men not addicted to Christian Science who 
have imagined the existence of industrial depression. 
There was, in consequence, a dash of disappointment in the 
official announcement that " Mr. Morgan knew the Presi- 
dent at Princeton," and " the personal element in the call 
was a large one," and in the President's reported assertion 
that " the talk had been a cordial one, largely reminiscent, 
and that Mr. Morgan expressed no opinion on whether 
business was good or bad." There had been no occasion 
to discuss pending legislation. The President's programme 
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was fixed inflexibly and he had no intention whatever of de- 
parting from his custom of making the irrevocable accept- 
ance of a definite plan antecedent to the taking of the " com- 
mon counsel " so highly commended as a constituent element 
of the newest freedom. If the reminiscences took the form 
of repetition of opinions of each other said to have been 
expressed during the past few years by the two old college 
chums, the meeting could hardly have suffered from lack of 
interest to the verge of piquancy, but the general impression 
that the President's chief purpose was to convince Mr. Mor- 
gan of the advisability of first completing the series of 
surgical operations upon business and then providing a pro- 
tracted rest-cure is probably correct. In any case, " the 
President added that the attitude of business men seemed 
to be growing in favor of the Administration trust pro- 
gramme " — an omen surely of the great wave of prosperity 
which is expected to envelop the country as soon as the 
crops shall be harvested or a Eepublican Congress shall be 
elected — or perhaps both. 

The most striking evidence of the President's change of 
mind was afforded by his appointment of Mr. Warburg and 
Mr. Jones to membership of the powerful Federal Reserve 
Board — the one being a partner in the great banking-house 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and the other a director of one Trust 
■whose dissolution is being sought by the Government and 
a large stockholder in another whose profits are extraordi- 
nary. Although each was known to the business world as 
a financier of exceptional capacity, the name of neither was 
familiar to the public, and the Senate quite naturally, and to 
our mind quite properly, required specific information as 
a preliminary of confirmation. 

Despite the apparently unanimous opinion of bankers and 
the New York public journals to the contrary, we can reach 
no other conclusion than that Mr. Warburg erred in refus- 
ing to appear before the committee which was charged with 
the duty of determining' his qualifications. Under the law 
the Senate was required to share the responsibility for his 
selection with the President, and clearly was entitled to 
full knowledge of any facts which might conduce to intelli- 
gent judgment. Nor was there the slightest impropriety in 
requesting Mr. Warburg to appear before the committee in 
person and answer or decline to answer such inquiries as 
the members might see fit to make. Indeed, considering Mr. 
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Warburg's comparatively brief residence in this country, 
his quite recent naturalization, his never having voted, and 
his lack of acquaintanceship with Senators, the suggestion 
seemed so fully warranted as likely to be the most effective 
and satisfactory, that one can but wonder at its lack of ready 
response from a mind accustomed to directness in thought 
and action. That there was any disposition to irritate Mr. 
Warburg or to embarrass him by placing him in a false 
light through criticism of his associates we can only regard 
as an assumption. In any case, no evidence to that effect 
or of preconceived hostility has appeared; nor is there 
reason to believe that the committee would have resented 
courteous refusal by Mr. Warburg to answer questions 
which he might have considered irrelevant The natural 
and, we are convinced, the correct supposition is that Mr. 
Warburg's qualifications are so obviously apparent that, 
if he had acceded to the wholly proper request of the com- 
mittee, his nomination would have been confirmed promptly 
and unanimously. If it should finally fail or be withdrawn, 
we cannot but consider that the loss to the country of excep- 
tionally valuable services will be attributable to personal 
supersensitiveness rather than to official obduracy. 

That the President appreciated the peculiarity of Mr. 
Jones's appointment and anticipated the probability of 
opposition is made manifest by the plea which he advanced 
in his letter to Senator Owen. Of all the unusual steps 
taken by the President to achieve a personal purpose this 
was perhaps the most striking, and, but for the assumption 
that he had been misinformed, which unhappily is mystified 
by his insistence in the face of Mr. Jones's own revelation, 
could hardly be reckoned defensible. 

" I am afraid," the President wrote, " that Mr. Thomas 
D. Jones is the man about whom the committee will have the 
least information, and I venture to write you this letter to 
tell you what I know, and fortunately I can say that I do 
really know it." 

Following this positive assurance of definite knowledge 
of the facts, he said : 

His connection with the Harvester Company is this: He owns one 
share, and only one share of stock in the company, which he purchased to 
qualify as a director. He went into the board of the Harvester Company 
for the purpose of assisting to withdraw it from the control which had 
led it into the acts and practices which have brought it under the criticism 
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of the law officers of the Government, and has been very effective in that 
capacity. 

His connection with those acts and practices is absolutely nil. His con- 
nection with it was a public service, not a private interest, and he has won 
additional credit and admiration for his courage in that matter. 

Commenting with characteristic terseness and in this in- 
stance with exceptional accuracy, Sir George Perkins, who 
in conjunction with Mr. Cyrus H. McCormick and Mr. James 
Deering organized the Harvester Trust, promptly re- 
marked : 

From the above statement the average reader can gather but one im- 
pression, viz., that Mr. Jones, as a public-spirited citizen, acquired one 
share of stock in the Harvester Company so that he could enter its board 
of directors to assist other men on that board to withdraw the company 
from a control that was pernicious, and to correct acts and practices that 
were wrong and which have been condemned by the law officers of the 
Government; that by exercising great courage he has effected these changes 
and has won additional credit and admiration for his course. 

Sir George vigorously denied these allegations in the fol- 
lowing words : 

At the time Mr. Jones entered the board there was absolutely no division 
in the board on the subject of the company's practices, so that Mr. Jones 
eould not have entered it to join any particular faction concerned over the 
company's practices and looking for help to bring about reforms. There 
was no suggestion by Mr. Jones or any one else that he should come on the 
board to assist in reforming the company. Indeed, he came on the board 
at the invitation and through the votes of the very men who were responsible 
for the company's organization and subsequent management. There has 
been no revolution in the methods or conduct of the company since Mr. 
Jones became a director. We have, without exception, been a unit in 
believing that the company's methods have been not only legal, but honor- 
able and fair. 

Here was involved a distinct issue of fact which could be 
resolved satisfactorily only by Mr. Jones himself, who ap- 
peared promptly before the committee and caused no little 
amazement by confirming Mr. Perkins's statement in every 
particular. Excerpts from his testimony are as follows: 

Senator Hitchcock. Would you like to state to the committee your 
reasons for your going into the directorate of this company without having 
any financial interest in it? 

Mr. Jones. Certainly. I had been on terms of close intimacy with the 
McCormick family since I went to Chicago, over thirty years ago, and in 
the early part of 1909 they said to me that there was a vacancy on the 
board of the Harvester Co. and they would like me to consent to become a 
director. I told them what they knew already, that I had no interest what- 
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ever in the stock of the concern, and had no plans contemplating an invest- 
ment; and they said they knew that, and that it was not an investor in 
stocks that they were looking for; it was somebody who could afford to 
give the time and was willing to give the time — such time as would be de- 
manded as a director of the company — and they asked me as a personal 
favor to consent to do so. 

Senator Hitchcock. Not for any compensation? 

Mr. Jones. Not the slightest nor the promise of any or the expectation 
of any. 

Senator Pomerene. When you say "they," will you please state the 
names ? 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Cyrus H. McCormick was the man who asked me; but 
he told me that he was speaking on behalf of his mother and brother and 
sister and the family. My acquaintance had been a family acquaintance 
from the time I went to Chicago. 

Senator Hitchcock. It was then a matter of personal feeling for the 
McCormick family that led you to become a director, acting on a desire 
to gratify them? 

Mr. Jones. The request was made to me as a personal favor, a personal 
matter, and that was the initial motive in my giving consent. 

Senator Hitchcock. Are there any other questions? 

Ssnator Crawford. Just this: Before Mr. McCormick suggested that 
you take a place on the board of directors did he give you an outline of the 
reasons why he wanted you on the board and what particular theories or 
purposes he had in mind to carry out in connection with this organization 
and its future plans? 

Mr. Jones. No, sir. I have given substantially the entire transaction. 
He merely asked me, on the score of old and long-standing friendship, to 
consent to go on the board. 

Senator Crawford. And you did not commit yourself to any specific 
plan? 

Mr. Jones. I did not, sir, at all. 

Senator Crawford. That is all. 

Mr. Jones. And I was not asked to. 

• • • ■ • • 

Senator Holms. I would like to ask a few questions: In 1909, Mr. 
Jones, you had to make up your mind whether you would become a 
director of the International Harvester Co.? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hollis. And you had to satisfy yourself upon certain prob- 
lems. Now, you knew at that time that the International Harvester Co. was 
popularly called the Harvester Trust? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hollis. And you knew that throughout the West, or in some 
sections, there were charges that they acted as a monopoly, acted oppres- 
sively, and raised prices by unfair means. You knew those charges were 
made? 

Mr. Jones. I did. 

Senator Hollis. You did not want to become a director in a concern 
like that, did you? 

Mr. Jones. No, sir. 
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Senator Hollis. And therefore you had to pass judgment for yourself 
as to whether those charges were true? 

Mr. Jones. In a general way, I did. 

Senator Hollis. Yes; in a general way. 

Mr. Jones. I did. 

Senator Hollis. Now, if you had believed that these other officials with 
whom you associated yourself were lawbreakers and were acting in violation 
of the Sherman Anti-trust law, would you have become a director? 

Mr. Jones. No, sir; I would not if I thought so at the time. 

Senator Hollis. At the time; I am speaking about 1909. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hollis. Now, going back to the 1909 situation, when you joined 
the company, was there any reason in the world why you should have 
associated yourself at that time with a company of lawbreakers? 

Mr. Jones. Not the slightest. 

Senator Hollis. Was there anything in it for you? 

Mr. Jones. Nothing whatever in it, either financial or sentimental. I 
believed that the gentlemen who asked me to go in were not lawbreakers, 
and that is the reason I went in. If after I went in I had found out that 
they were, I would have gone out of the company. 

• • . • • • 

Senator Reed. You knew of the contention which the Government was 
making, that the International Harvester Co. and its allied corporations 
constituted a combination in restraint of trade in this country? 

Mr. Jones. I did. 

Senator Reed. And you took part in the segregation of the European 
business from the American business? 

Mr. Jones. I did, sir. 

Senator Reed. Thus to that extent eliminating that company from any 
attack which might be made by this Government? 

Mr. Jones. I did. 

Senator Reed. And you knew that the Government contended that this 
was a combination in restraint of trade? 

Mr. Jones. That the International Harvester Co. was; yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. Yes. And it contended that even after the segregation 
of the European business? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir; but not as to the European business. 

Senator Reed. No; not as to the European business; but it con- 
tended that the business here in the United States was still a combination 
in restraint of trade and a monopoly? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. Now, Mr. Jones, what did yon do, if anything, toward 
endeavoring to secure a dissolution of this monopoly here in the United 
States which the Attorney-General was charging and complaining was a 
monopoly? 

Mr. Jones. Well, I cannot claim, Senator, that I advanced any specific 
proposal for the segregation. Various suggestions were made to the 
Attorney-General in an attempt to meet his views as to what ought to be 
done. 

Senator Reed. Well, did he state what his views were? Did you under- 
stand what the Attorney-General's views were? 
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Mr. Jones. No, sir. I had no personal interview with the Attorney- 
General. 

Senator Eeed. Well, I mean you got it from your representatives and 
attorneys and agents, who came and laid it before the board of directors? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. You then knew in a general way what the Attorney- 
General's views were? 

Mr. Jones. I knew in a general way that the Attorney-General insisted 
that the corporation would have to be split up, and the question was to 
what extent it would have to be split up. 

Senator Reed. Did you ever make any motion to the board of directors 
to split it up and make it conform to the requirements of the Attorney- 
General? 

Mr. Jones. I did not. 

Senator Nelson. Well, Mr. Jones, I will put the question to you in a 
brief form. On the whole, you approve the course of this company; you 
approve the course of this New Jersey company and its two affiliated com- 
panies ? 

Mr. Jones. Since I became a member of the board of directors. 

Senator Nelson. And indorse everything they have done since then? 

Mr. Jones. Since then. 

Senator Nelson. And approve of it? 

Mr. Jones. I do, heartily. 

It appears, then, that, unless Mr. Jones mistakes his own 
motives the President was misinformed in these particu- 
lars: (1) Instead of going into the board " for the purpose 
of assisting to withdraw it from the control " then existing, 
Mr. Jones became a member solely to oblige his friend, 
Mr. McCormick, who as president and chief owner had 
constituted a large element of that control; (2) Instead 
of being animated by a desire to reform " the acts and 
practices which have brought it under the criticism of the 
law-officers of the Government," he was not even aware of 
such acts and practices and, if he had known of any, he 
would not have become a member; (3) Instead of having 
been " very effective in that capacity " (of reformer of 
wrongful acts and practices), he has voted invariably to 
support and perpetuate the original and continuing con- 
trol, whose policies without exception he " heartily ap- 
proves": and (4) Instead of rendering "a public service," 
he did, in fact, represent " a private interest " and could 
not well have won " additional credit and admiration for 
courage " which he had no occasion to display. 

In other respects — i.e., as to Mr. Jones's ancestry — his 
fidelity to " the rights of the people," his being " a man 
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Whom I can absolutely guarantee in every respect," " the 
one man of the whole number who was in a peculiar sense 
my personal choice," the President's knowledge, having 
been acquired at first hand, is undoubtedly correct. These 
claims to consideration were established beyond peradven- 
ture by Mr. Jones himself when he supported Mr. Wilson 
unwaveringly at Princeton and when subsequently he made 
generous contributions, first in aid of his candidacy for Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, then in his preliminary canvass for 
the nomination at Baltimore, again in his campaign for 
the Presidency, and finally in the purchase of a public jour- 
nal to the end that his administration should not lack of 
helpful interpretation and effectively eager support. 

The President made no mention of the Zinc Trust in his 
letter of commendation, but Mr. Jones sketched its history 
with noteworthy succinctness and admirable frankness. His 
brother and himself owned the Mineral Point company, 
which was capitalized at $400,000 and had paid no divi- 
dends. They sold it to the Trust and received in payment 
$900,000 of stock, upon which dividends have been paid 
regularly for seventeen years on a rising scale, until they 
reached first 30, then 40, and, last year, 50 per cent., thus 
yielding to the brothers several millions in excess of the 
value of their original property. 

The company's exceeding prosperity is due, according to 
Mr. Jones, to its possession of a unique mine which consti- 
tutes " a natural monopoly " and gives virtual control of 
the market. Profiting from this circumstance, the company 
raised the price of zinc two years ago and increased its 
dividends accordingly. It would seem, therefore, despite 
Mr. Jones's insistence that customers have been " treated 
fairly," that his various contributions to worthy causes 
must be traced through the agency of a monopoly directly 
to the users of zine. Mr. Jones defined his own position 
clearly. 

Senator Hitchcock. One of the purposes in creating the new banking 
and currency system is to decentralize the banking power in the United 
States. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitchcock. Which has been used to create monopolies. And I 
suppose that thought has been in the minds of some when the question 
arose as to your connection with two concerns which seem to have for 
their purpose a creation of great combinations; and the committee was 
curious to know whether your views were in harmony with the opinion of 
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the country, which is strongly opposed to anything tending to centralize 
or monopolize business. 

Mr. Jokes. I have not the slightest hesitation in answering any ques- 
tions along that line that may be asked as to what my views may be as 
to general policy. I am thoroughly in accord with what I believe to be 
President Wilson's policy in destroying monopoly. 

Senator Hitchcock. How would you go to work in destroying the zinc 
monopoly. 

Mr. Jones. I do not believe it is destructive, because I do not believe it 
is a monopoly in that sense. 

Senator Crawford. That is a case where the supply has been limited 
by nature and is not limited by artificial combination. 

Mr. Jones. Exactly. 

Inasmuch as the province of the Federal Reserve Board 
is to execute, not to formulate, the laws, we perceive small 
point in Senator Hitchcock's line of argument, except per- 
haps in so far as it evinces a conflict in theory between an 
avowed beneficiary of a monopoly and the Democratic 
party. Nevertheless, if Mr. Jones is in accord with " the 
President's policy," what more in reason could be desired! 

The real point against Mr. Jones is the fact that at the 
moment of his appointment he was individually a defendant 
in the Government's suit for the dissolution of the Harvester 
Trust, involving the following allegations : 

The Government charges that the defendants have absorbed competing 
companies, but concealed their ownership, permitting them to be adver- 
tised "as wholly independent and without connection with them, the 
' trust ' or any ' combination,' intending thereby to mislead, deceive, and 
defraud the public and more effectually cripple existing competitors and 
keep out new ones." The bill contains these charges : " Defendants have 
resorted to unfair trade methods; have made inaccurate and misleading 
statements concerning rival machines or concerning the credit of com- 
petitors; have by misrepresentations sought to induce competitors' agents 
and dealers to abandon them and in divers unfair ways have endeavored 
to destroy them, and for the purpose of destructive competition have re- 
duced prices of their machines in some localities below cost of production 
and distribution, while keeping prices up in other localities. Defendants 
have systematically bought up patents upon harvesting machinery, tools, 
and implements, and acquired all new inventions therein, in order thereby 
more effectually to perpetuate the combination and monopoly." 

The case has been argued, and a decision may be ren- 
dered at any time. If the Government shall lose, Mr. 
Jones's skirts will be cleared; if it shall win, the Govern- 
ment could, but probably will not, proceed against Mr. 
Jones under the provision of the Act authorizing criminal 
prosecution. In any event, even now he is before the court 
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charged as a violator of the law and, of course, ought not 
to be made an officer of the Government which is accusing 
him while the outcome is pending. 

The President's motives need not be questioned, even 
though the wisdom and propriety of his action be doubted. 
Mr. Jones has fully demonstrated the ability ascribed to 
him, and his personal integrity is universally conceded. The 
country may well rejoice if by chance, when these words 
reach the reader's eyes, the one cloud shall have been lifted 
from his title and the way be cleared to profit from his 
services. But what will Our Colonel say? "What, between 
ourselves, would the then President of Princeton have said 
if President Eoosevelt had appointed Sir George under like 
circumstances? The analogy is perfect. Mr. Jones and 
Mr. Perkins are associate directors of the same amalgama- 
tion and enthusiastically uphold its practices; they are co- 
defendants in the Government's suit; they acquired their 
possessions in substantially the same way; they proclaim 
their fairness to consumers while taking advantage of mo- 
nopoly to fix prices of products; both are patriotic citizens 
and purifiers of politics; each is vouched for unqualifiedly 
by the grateful beneficiary of his largess. It is not a ques- 
tion such as Thad Stevens raised, as to ' ' which is our 
damned rascal "; it is rather and more ideally, Which is 
my good angel? Even the most uncompromising moralist 
of his age did not fail to mark the distinction between a 
halo of silver and a cross of gold. 

Not consistency, but the ox is the jewel of politics. And 
the questions which determine his color are but two ! Whose 
is it? And can he draw? 

But business is business. Having finally traced the 
source of the Administration's optimistic view of existing 
conditions to Mr. Jones's highly favorable reports from 
the zinc trade, let us resume. It is the Democratic Senate 
now which is to be congratulated upon having found a 
zealous defender. 

" It would be particularly unfair to the Democratic party 
and the Senate itself," writes the President, " to regard it 
as the enemy of business, big or little. I am sure that it 
does not regard a man as an object of suspicion merely 
because he has been connected with great business enter- 
prises. It knows that the business of the country has been 
chiefly promoted in recent years by enterprises organized 
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on a great scale, and that the vast majority of the men 
connected with what we have come to call big business are 
honest, incorruptible, and patriotic. The country may be cer- 
tain that it is clear to members of the Senate, as it is clear 
to all thoughtful men, that those who have tried to make 
big business what it ought to be are the men to be encour- 
aged and honored whenever they respond without reserve 
to the call of public service." 

"It is," he continues, " the obvious business of states- 
manship at this turning-point in our development to recog- 
nize ability and character, wherever it has been displayed, 
and unite every force for the upbuilding of legitimate busi- 
ness along the new lines which are now clearly indicated 
for the future." 

A truism, no doubt, but well spoken at the needful turn- 
ing-point in party policy so aptly indicated! Having 
thanked God and taken courage, let us consider briefly the 
present status of the legislation which is to remove the 
shackles from the emaciated legs of tottering commerce. 

Mr. Henry "Watterson, in the course of an impassioned 
appeal to the Senate to " pass the Bills and go home," pro- 
nounces discussion useless because of the common under- 
standing and approval of the measures themselves. If the 
distinguished journalist's premise were correct, we should 
not deny his conclusion. But the fact, we fear, is that the 
public has very slight comprehension of the scope, meaning, 
or probable effect of this proposed drastic legislation. With 
due respect we question whether even our otherwise en- 
lightened contemporary could present an intelligent syllabus 
of any one of the three pending measures. We doubt if the 
President himself possesses the complete understanding 
which Mr. Watterson supposes to be universal. 

The bills were drawn hurriedly and passed by the House 
of Representatives under whip and spur, with full expectation 
that they would be reconstructed by the Senate. For that, 
if for no other, reason the average citizen has awaited their 
appearance in final form before passing judgment or even 
essaying examination. Already innumerable changes have 
been made by the Senate committees, or rather by the Demo- 
cratic members thereof, since Republicans have not as yet 
been brought into consultation. It is a fact well known, 
moreover, that scores of amendments have been prepared 
and that discussion will surely be prolonged. Despite the 
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physical discomfort and mental laxity which now pervade 
the Upper Chamber, it is inconceivable that Senators like 
Mr. Borah and Mr. Cummins, who rank as experts upon 
economic legislation as compared with the framers of the 
bills, and who are not accustomed to shirk their duties, will 
yield readily to solicitation for hasty action. Meanwhile, 
the difficulty of maintaining a quorum will increase and, 
human nature being such as it is, the mere acerbities which 
invariably spring from such conditions will make no small 
contribution to delay. 

Mr. Watterson's cry of " full speed ahead," as the out- 
giving of a chivalric Democratic spirit eager to avert pos- 
sible repudiation of his President at the polls, is undoubt- 
edly warranted from a partisan viewpoint. One would hesi- 
tate to estimate the number of votes that each day of con- 
tinued session adds to those already lost to the Democratic 
party. But as a matter of sober statesmanship concerned 
only with the welfare of the country, not even Mr. Watterson 
could deny that the position of those who demand full con- 
sideration of measures of so great importance is unassail- 
able. In any case, it is unescapable. 

What to do we would hardly venture to suggest. If the 
President were not irrevocably self-committed to prompt 
achievement — to the passage of some bills, whatever they 
may contain — there would still remain opportunity to heed 
tbe wise injunction written by Benjamin Franklin into the 
first Constitution of the State of Pennsylvania, to the effect 
that " all bills of a public nature should be printed for the 
consideration of the people before final reading, and ex- 
cept on occasions of sudden necessity sho 'd not be passed 
into laws until the next session of the Assembly." 

This is the procedure which Mr. Underwood advocated as 
leader of the Democratic House, and which Mr. Vanderlip 
declared — in a public address, not in the White House — 
would be wholly satisfactory to the business world. We 
have no doubt, moreover, that Mr. Morgan would have con- 
curred in this judgment if his conversation had not been 
restricted to happy reminiscences of gay old times. Finally, 
the wisdom of the policy indicated is not only apparent 
from the utter lack of public demand for further legisla- 
tion at this time, but is clearly established by the referendum 
taken by the United States Chamber of Commerce wherein 
559 commercial organizations in thirty-six States rejected 
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nine out of ten proposals in the Clayton Bill by majorities 
ranging from six to one to twenty to one. 

But it is idle to discuss impossibilities. The President has 
marked the path, and his reluctant party must needs follow 
it, regardless of the time required or the consequences en- 
tailed. His official position was defined with characteristic 
lucidity in his talk to the business men from Illinois. He 
regards the proposed legislation as " necessary to satisfy 
the conscience of the country "; he fears that it may be 
directed by "more radical forces " if postponed; he con- 
siders even imperfect settlement less harmful than uncer- 
tainty. 

His personal attitude has been set forth in private con- 
ferences with his few political associates. Briefly, it is this : 
If we defer action, powerful influences will unite to defeat 
us in the November elections: if we enact moderate meas- 
ures and convince all concerned that we shall do no more, 
their fears will be allayed and the Republicans will be un- 
able to align those possibly controlling influences against us. 

It is good logic but poor politics. It fails to take into 
account the fact that approximate certainty regarding the 
prerogatives of business now exists in the form of court 
decisions, and that uncertainty will only begin with tedious 
interpretations of crudely drawn laws. It is defective, 
moreover, in disregarding the distrust engendered in the 
minds of influential persons by the President himself when, 
after having been reckoned at least prudent and cautious, 
if not, indeed, inherently conservative, immediately upon 
his election he appalled the business world with radical ut- 
terances and th" direst threatenings. 

The President's change of mind has been welcomed by 
the country, but efforts to placate " powerful influences " 
we fear will avail little. Not a few, we suspect, of those 
who dread the effect of further " constructive legislation " 
will feel a keener sense of security in a Republican Congress 
than in a Democratic pledge insinuatingly authorized upon 
the eve of an election. 

Meanwhile, Senators, march! Though you know not 
whither you go, On your way ! 
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HOW LIVES ARE LOST AT SEA 

After the Titanic, the Empress of Ireland; each the great- 
est disaster of its kind that ever occurred; and by interest- 
ing coincidence the official investigation into the latter was 
held at the very time when some of the governments were 
considering for ratification the recent international conven- 
tion for the safety of life at sea which was made under the 
influence and stress of the former. It was shrewdly re- 
marked by a speaker in the British House of Commons that 
the Merchant Shipping Bill, which was to give effect to the 
convention, was based upon the lessons of the Titanic rather 
than of the Empress of Ireland, and the truth of this is ap- 
parent from a review of the convention and of the roll of 
shipping disasters. 

The legislation in question embraces chiefly rules for the 
removal or destruction of derelicts, for the avoidance of ice, 
for the increased efficiency and sufficiency of crews, for the 
adequate supply of boats, rafts, and other appliances, and 
for the prevention and extinguishment of fires. There can 
be no question that all these reforms are essential. Yet they 
aim, after all, at the abatement or the prevention of evils 
which have caused comparatively few disasters, and they 
scarcely touch the chief causes of loss of ships and lives at 
sea. The Titanic disaster was due to ice, and it was appal- 
ling. Yet it was almost solitary. The number of serious 
disasters from ice may be counted upon the fingers of one 
hand. Fire at sea is the most terrible of calamities, and yet 
serious disasters from fire have been far less numerous 
than those from other causes. 

It was stated in Parliament that in the last twenty years 
4,700 British ships, of 3,000,000 tons, had been lost, with 18,- 
474 human lives. That is a record which may well " stagger 
humanity." But it is probable that scarcely a tithe of them 
were due to derelicts, ice, and fire put together, while the 
losses from lack of numbers and efficiency of crews and 
boats are comparatively small. A carefully compiled cata- 
logue of the major shipping disasters of the world since the 
middle of the last century comprises 104 disasters, in which 
27,249 lives were lost. There is not on the whole list a single 
assured case of loss through striking a derelict, though of 
the three " unknown " one or two may be attributable to 
that cause. The total of lives lost in those three " un- 
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known " is 710. There are on the list only three vessels 
lost through striking ice. One of them was the Titanic, and 
if her 1,595 lives lost be subtracted from the total of 1,937, 
that cause becomes almost negligible. Losses from fire in- 
clude eleven ships, with 3,688 lives. If we subtract there- 
from the 1,000 lives lost on the General Slocum, the remain- 
ing ten are but a small fraction of the whole. It is also to be 
observed that one ship struck a mine and lost 120 lives ; four 
capsized in comparatively calm water with a loss of 473 ; and 
six perished from explosions, including one warship in time 
of peace, with 1,237 lives. 

There are left, then, the three great causes of loss. These 
are as follows: 

"Wrecks, usually in storms, on shore or on rocks, 29 ves- 
sels and 6,650 lives. That is more than 27 per cent, of the 
disasters and more than 24 per cent, of the lives lost. 

Collisions, 24 disasters and 6,615 lives lost. That is more 
than 23 per cent, of the disasters, and more than 23 per 
cent, of the lives lost. But as each disaster involved at 
least two ships, the number of vessels suffering from this 
cause was at least 48. 

Founderings at sea, chiefly in storms, but without striking 
shore or rocks, 23 vessels and 5,817 lives lost. That is a 
little more than 22 per cent, of the disasters and more than 
21 per cent, of the lives lost. 

These three major causes were responsible, then, for 76 
of the 104 disasters, or 73 per cent., and for 19,082 of the 
27,249 lives lost, or 70 per cent. Surely they should have 
precedence over all others in the attention which is given to 
ways and means for preventing them or for minimizing 
their results. 

Moreover, of these three it is quite obvious that the 
second named — collisions — is by far the most chargeable to 
human negligence, inefficiency, or what not, and is the most 
readily preventable by human devices or vigilance. Indeed, 
it is the only one of the three for which the human factor is 
chiefly and as a rule solely responsible, and it is the only one 
which it is within human power completely to prevent. 
"Wrecks and founderings are chiefly due to storms, and 
storms are quite beyond the power of man to prevent or to 
control. All that we can do is to make our ships as stanch 
as possible, so that they will outride the storms ; to correct 
and carefully study our charts, so as to avoid rocks and 
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dangerous shores; and of course to provide life-saving ap- 
pliances for use in case these other precautions fail. With 
all these things done as well as it is possible for men to do 
them, the uncontrollable factor of nature will still be so 
strong as to cause frequent danger. 

On the other hand, no collision is ever justly attributable 
to an " act of God " or to natural circumstances beyond our 
control. It is always due to some failure of the human 
factor. There is lack of vigilance, or lack of judgment, or 
lack of appliances for observation, for warning, or for con- 
trol. Many collisions occur in darkness, but that circum- 
stance does not excuse them, but merely indicates negligence 
in lighting or in observing lights. Others occur in fog, but 
neither is that fact an excuse for them. It means, in the 
great majority of cases, that proper vigilance was not exer- 
cised, that a reckless rate of speed was maintained while 
traversing the fog-banks, or that effective devices for indi- 
cating and perceiving the approach of ships were not em- 
ployed. In justice to human inventive ingenuity, we cannot 
for a moment concede the impossibility of equipping ships 
with apparatus which will give one sufficient warning of the 
approach of another, even in the deepest darkness or the 
densest fog. Of course any such devices might be useless 
if ships went flaring through blinding fogs at express speed ; 
but such navigation would itself bespeak a still greater 
culpability of the human factor. 

The logic of the situation appears to be, then, that in seek- 
ing to promote greater safety for human life at sea we 
should have chief regard for the prevention of wrecks, 
founderings, and collisions, and for the minimizing of their 
results when they do occur ; and that chief est of all we should 
strive for the complete avoidance of collisions as the one 
important class of disasters of which complete avoidance is 
possible. Three methods seem most obvious. The first, 
beyond question, is watchfulness, to avoid even danger 
of too close approach. This involves careful observance of 
routes, rights of way, a sharp lookout, prompt and per- 
sistent use of signals and scrupulous observance of them, 
and the employment of such automatic warning devices as 
inventive ingenuity may produce. The second, if the first 
fails and two vessels do threaten each other with impact, is 
some form of what on an automobile would be termed emer- 
gency brakes. Several devices have been proposed and 
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elaborated for quickly stopping a vessel, and it seems 
reasonable to suppose that some of them could be made 
practical. If a vessel could have been stopped within its 
own length, a considerable proportion of the disasters from 
collision could have been averted, and probably several 
thousand lives could have been saved. 

The third course to be pursued in case the first and second 
fail and a collision actually occurs, is to make the results 
as little disastrous as possible, by so constructing a ship 
that it will float, at least for a considerable time, after being 
torn open by another. We have heard much about water- 
proof bulkheads and watertight compartments, and have 
been told that certain ships would continue to float safely 
if actually cut into two pieces. Yet the deplorable fact is 
that many vessels reputed to be thus constructed have sunk 
too quickly to permit the launching of boats or even for pas- 
sengers to get from their berths. We cannot believe that 
the bulkhead and compartment theory is false and delusive. 
But it is obvious that the most sound and practical theory 
may be quite worthless unless it is properly applied. 

What is clear is that of all the causes of maritime dis- 
asters, the collision of ship with ship is most to be dreaded 
and most to be guarded against. To paraphrase the epigram 
of Louis Blanc which is attributed to Gambetta, the collision, 
that is the enemy. To it or against it shipbuilders, com- 
manders, and navigators, and maritime authorities, will do 
well to direct their best attention. 



FROM JOURNALISM TO POLITICS 

We can refer to him no more as Brother Roosevelt; he has 
forsaken the pacific Outlook and returned to the political 
jungle ; henceforth so long as we all shall live he shall be Our 
Colonel. 

The impelling causes of the divorcement are set forth in 
a letter addressed to Grandbrother Lyman Abbott, exuding 
poignant regret and fraternal sentiment. Whatever one may 
think or say of Our Colonel, none can justly pronounce him 
unappreciative except, perhaps, in a single instance, of favors 
ungrudgingly bestowed by a political party. He does " not 
need to tell " Our Grandbrother " how very deeply " he has 
valued his editorial connection ; he has found the association 
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both " a help " and " an inspiration." Nothing, in fact, 
could give him keener pleasure than to " keep on in the 
future exactly as in the past " if he " had been able to be," 
as he had expected to be, " a man entirely removed from all 
participation in active politics." Unmindful at the outset 
of the lesson conveyed by the Scriptural inhibition upon 
Ethiopians and leopards, he did not awake to full realization 
of a temperamental condition apparent to others, even while 
diverted temporarily into quite active candidacy for a third 
term. 

But now the hour has struck and from this day forward 
Our Colonel will strive with undivided though somewhat 
diminished might and main for " the triumph of those prin- 
ciples embodied in the Progressive platform of 1912." Of 
his expressed determination to do all in his power to " elimi- 
nate men like Mr. Penrose, Mr. Murphy, and Mr. Barnes from 
control of our political life " we make no complaint; they 
must shift for themselves; but when he declares himself " in 
honor bound to stand in strong opposition to the Adminis- 
tration "we confess a sense of grievous disappointment. We 
hoped for an ally and find an antagonist. We pleaded for 
bread and receive a stone. 

And why? Because, we are told, " as regards our inter- 
national relations the policy of the present Administration 
has meant the abandonment of the interest and honor of 
America." While admitting, as we fear we must, that our 
official antics respecting Mexico have reflected blundering 
opportunism rather than statesmanlike definiteness, and that 
Civis sum Americanus has lost much of its traditional re- 
semblance to Civis sum Romanus, we perceive therein no 
sacrifice of national honor. American interest no doubt was 
surrendered in repealing the canal-tolls exemption, but the 
action was taken bravely and generously to maintain, not to 
impair, national integrity. The reference then, we suspect, 
must be to the proposed settlement with Colombia. As to 
that, in so far as the proffering of an apology is considered, 
Mr. Roosevelt as a former President has just cause for 
grievance, but he is without standing as to the payment of 
indemnity, since he himself was willing to make reparation 
in smaller amount. Clearly, so vigorous and sweeping a 
term as " abandonment of honor " requires explication. 

What Our Colonel means by " abandonment of every sane 
effort to secure the abatement of social and industrial evils " 
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we can only conjecture. Surely the purpose of the Presi- 
dent in demanding from a jaded Congress what he helieves 
to be remedial legislation is such as indicated. The effort 
itself may not be wholly " sane " or prudent from a political 
viewpoint, but its making with stern resolution is distress- 
ingly apparent. " Abandonment " signifies relinquishment 
of work undertaken. Can our Colonel specify a single ' ' sane 
effort " as yet quitted by the present Administration? "We 
fear not. Indeed, we might, though of course we shall not, 
voice a wish that he could. 

Of the " grave industrial depression " now prevailing 
there is, unhappily, no question. But that is a mere business 
condition which seems likely soon to be relieved, as we have 
hinted elsewhere, by the harvesting of exceptional crops or 
by the election of a Republican Congress. The Lord obvi- 
ously is on the Democratic side, but there seems to be some 
doubt about the President. In any case, the One or the other 
or the combination should triumph, and there is no occasion, 
in such a contingency, for interference by one whose sole 
claim of right to speak with authority rests even upon his 
undoubted discovery of the Ten Commandments. 

That our faithful Grandbrother should evince " undi- 
minished affection " for his departing associate was to be 
expected ; that also for various reasons he should recognize 
" the necessity " for his action we can readily understand; 
but when he pronounces the Progressive party ' ' the organic 
representative in America of a great human movement ' ' we 
tremble, in the light of recent political indications, for the 
future of our beloved country. But even though Armaged- 
don be on the wane, there is hope still from Gideon's Band if 
it be indeed a fact, as asserted, that Our Colonel's " en- 
deavor to bring the Republican party into line with this 
movement" actually "succeeded" — a. truly significant 
utterance indicating possibilities of amalgamation of ranks 
and files in support of " America's greatest interpreter." 

But alas! " The demands of the political campaign and 
of the editorial office are inconsistent," " history has abun- 
dantly demonstrated the truth that no man can be both the 
leader of a great political party and an editor of an inde- 
pendent journal." Indeed yes; and so, if we may speak 
frankly, has the experience of the Outlook. Time was when 
our then esteemed contemporary held a unique position in 
American journalism. Its appeal was to the great body of 
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fair-thinking and conscientious men and women, and its 
chief asset was their faith in its political integrity and the 
moderation, no less than the correctness, of its judgments. 
When the proprietors acquired a virile and ambitious poli- 
tician in the guise of a Contributing Editor they gloried in 
their achievement and advertisement, but when the inevitable 
test came at the parting of the ways and the stronger per- 
sonality dominated, they found that a mess of pottage was 
small compensation for the loss of a birthright. The alliance 
was formed upon a theory false in journalism and was fated 
from the beginning. Mr. Roosevelt has not profited from the 
use of a personal organ, and the Outlook has suffered irrepa- 
rably. That the editors will now strive earnestly to regain 
their former position we have no more doubt than we have 
lack of faith that they will succeed. Our Colonel hitherto 
has been either an obsession or anathema to the majority of 
minds. It was in the former capacity that he pervaded the 
reason and even the morals of his impressionable associates, 
and the journal cannot fail to bear the impress of his indi- 
viduality for years to come. 

What could be more unlike the outgivings of the Outlook 
of old than this from the issue of June 20th? 

Business is disorganized because it is the avowed purpose of the Demo- 
cratic Administration to disorganize business. 

Can one imagine a reader so unintelligent as to be de- 
ceived by a falsehood so bald as this? The President has 
defined his purpose explicitly over and over again. It is, 
as everybody knows, no more nor less than to reform meth- 
ods of doing business to the end that business itself may be 
re-established upon a safe and enduring competitive basis. 
Of the efficacy of his legislative proposals there may be, 
and we think there is, grave question, but there does not 
and cannot lie in any human mind the faintest doubt of his 
intent. And yet the readers of the Outlook are told that 
his " avowed purpose " is to " disorganize business." If 
asked when the President made such an avowal, what could 
our Grandbrother say? 

And again : 

This Democratic Administration does not believe in a strong government. 
It is afraid of a strong government. It fears that the strong government 
will be a despotic government. It seeks refuge from that peril in weak- 
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Did ever a more ludicrous misstatement appear upon a 
printed page? The effrontery of saying, at the very moment 
when the President is being denounced in Congress for 
usurping the powers of a co-ordinate branch of the Gov- 
ernment, when he is holding the legislative body in gloomy 
session solely to impose his will upon it, when generally 
as an autocrat he is making every predecessor from Wash- 
ington to Taft appear as a menial, that " this Democratic 
Administration does not believe in," "is afraid of " a 
" strong " government because, forsooth, it " fears " that 
it will be " despotic "! Could a grosser injustice be per- 
petrated? 

But we would not scold our venerable Grandbrother for 
falling into the wilful misrepresentations which once did 
spring from the hustings. It is not he who speaks; it is 
his obsession; his third cup of coffee. And we rejoice in 
the dimly prospective, though somewhat dubious, emanci- 
pation of a public journal. 

May the Outlook live long enough to deserve to prosper ! 



DIPLOMATIC NOTES 

" Why," inquired the teacher, " is our diplomatic service 
like a Sunday newspaper?" 

" Because it has a funny Page," gaily replied little Rollo, 
clapping his hands. 

" And why does it remind one of Eugene Field?" was 
the next conundrum. 

" Because it is composed of sharps and flats," said the 
Widow Green, with a loud laugh. 

She was referring, of course, to our new Ambassador to 
France, His Excellency William Graves Sharp, the Balm of 
Gilead, Ohio, until recently engaged in the manufacture of 
pig iron, and self-described in Who's Who as " Demo- 
crat, Mason, Oddfellow, Woodman, etc." According to 
Washington reports, the President had in mind to send Mr. 
Sharp to St. Petersburg, but tactfully refrained from doing 
so when informed that the Czar regarded him with dis- 
approval, even as a substitute for Brother Pindell, who, by 
the way, is doing very well in Peoria. Consequently His 
Excellency was accredited to France and somebody, whose 
name we cannot recall, was designated for Russia. Neither 
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of the ambassadors, we are informed, speaks French, but 
both understand English fluently, and one of them, we for- 
get which, went abroad with his parents when quite young. 
P^avorable reports of their doings may be anticipated with- 
out undue compunction. Meanwhile His Former Excel- 
lency, Mr. George Fred Williams, reports progress in his 
laudable endeavors to establish popular government in Al- 
bania — not, however, as the official representative of the 
United States, the President having forwarded his resigna- 
tion during the temporary absence from Washington of the 
Secretary of State. His successor may be the Hon. John 
Lind if Congress shall finally fail to make the adequate 
appropriation for the Secret Service fund sought by the 
Secretary of State. 

We regret to report a slight misunderstanding with the 
Eepublic of Switzerland, arising from the misplacing of a 
map in the State Department. It seems that the ever- 
courteous Secretary of the Navy, who naturally took for 
granted that Switzerland was a maritime power, formally 
requested the Secretary of State, who seems to have been 
under a like impression, to extend an invitation to the rugged 
little republic to send a warship to accompany him through 
the Panama Canal during the forthcoming festivities, and 
the Secretary of State forwarded the request to our Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary, Mr. Pleasant A. Stovall. Although His 
Excellency was of course aware that Switzerland is not well 
provided with dreadnoughts, he apparently saw no reason 
why an active and progressive nation could not either build 
one or buy one from the United States in time to participate 
in the ceremonies, and he politely conveyed the courteous 
invitation in strict conformity with his sense of duty. Un- 
happily, for quite obvious reasons, the Government of 
Switzerland felt constrained to decline the privilege thus 
graciously accorded, but expressed suitable thanks and the 
incident is now reported to be diplomatically closed. 

In the absence of the Secretary, the State Department 
will ignore for the nonce the spirited act of Mr. Franklin 
Mott Gunther, First Secretary of the Legation to Norway, 
reported by the President's favorite newspaper, the Lon- 
don Times. Although in itself a trifling occurrence, atten- 
tion is drawn to the fact that the Secretary's conduct, while 
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perhaps not in strict consonance with diplomatic usage, 
will tend, nevertheless, to revive respect for the American 
flag. It seems that, while he was a guest on the American 
steam-yacht Pauline, the harbor-master requested that the 
yacht's anchorage be shifted to make way for the Emperor 
William's Meteor, and that Mr. Gunther, having assumed 
charge of the negotiations on behalf of Mr. McCullogh, the 
owner, responded politely but firmly by knocking off the 
official's cap and ordering him ashore. Whereupon the 
harbor-master incontinently complained to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and suggested that an apology be de- 
manded. Department officials in Washington find in the 
archives no precedent for the meeting of such a contingency, 
and will await the dictates of the Secretary's intuition re- 
specting proprieties unless, pending his arrival, the Presi- 
dent himself shall see fit to chide his fellow-Jerseyman for 
reverting to boyish practices while at sea in the service of 
his country. 

His Excellency Charles J. Vopicka, our Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary and Envoy Quite Extraordinary to Rumania, Ser- 
via, and thereabouts, has filed complaint of the telephone 
service in the countries to which he is accredited. The cir- 
cumstance which induced the fault-finding was peculiarly 
distressing. The Minister had accepted an invitation to 
dine at the palace and was making suitable preparation, 
when suddenly and without warning his collar-button leaped 
with characteristic nimbleness from its normal abode and 
zigzagged most aggravatingly into a crack in the floor 
under the bureau. Neither coaxing nor objurgation avail- 
ing in the Minister's attempt at recovery, he called up the 
Queen for the purpose of informing her that he would be 
unable to be among those present. Although an adept in 
Rumanian speech, he could not convince the operator that 
his predicament justified calling the Queen to the 'phone, 
and international complications are feared unless Minister 
Stovall can induce the Swiss navy to intervene. 

Our distinguished Minister to San Domingo, Mr. James 
M. Sullivan, reports dissatisfaction with the climate and has 
returned to New York presumably to resume the more 
lucrative practice of defending gunmen. 



